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'  For  the  Fining  Fire^stde* 

THE  philanthropist:  no  hi. 

**  Poeia  ncucitur  non  Jit** 

*Tis  Heaven,  not  Education  makes  the  Poet. 

I  had  prepared  an  answer  to  the  com¬ 
munication  signed  “  X.”  but  it  is  super- 
ceded  by  the  following  letter  of  my  fair 
correspondent.  I  shall  therefore  make  no 
further  comments,  from  the  belief  that  if 
my  friend  “  X.”  be  yet  unconvinced,  he 
is  an  inBdel  indeed. 

To  the  Philanthropist. 

Upon  glancing  my  eye  over  the  letter 
signed  X,  addressed  to  the  Philanthro¬ 
pist,  the  idea  crossed  my  mind,  that  the 
ingenious  gentleman  had  but  partially 
viewed  his  subject ; — but  perhaps  he  ge¬ 
nerously  left  an  opening  for  some  less 
talented  pen  to  controvert  his  theory. 

That  all  men  are  alike  capable  of  great 
attainments,”  is  a  sentiment  that  will  bear 
much  animadversion.  Your  friend  X.” 
cannot  surely  suppose  that  all  are  equally 
capable  of  shining  in  the  same  sphere^ 
were  concurrent  circumstances  to  place 
them  in  precisely  the  same  situation 
many  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition,  { 
(granting  a  favorable  car  to  all  that  he  can 
bring  forward  in  disproof  of  any  two  in- 
dividuals  being  similarly  situated).  New¬ 
ton,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  by  the 
wonderful  concentration  pf  his  investiga¬ 
ting  powers,  brought  new  worlds  to  view, 
and  explained  their  various  movements, 
hitherto  unknown.  Now,  this  said 
Newton,  had  he  one  spark  of  gallantry 
in  hU  composition,  would  never  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  lady’s  finger  for  a  tobacco  stop¬ 
per  ;  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  are 
the  petit  Maitres  of  the  present  day,  who 
can  punctiliously  ptactise  the  etiquette  of 
fashion  ;  yet,  were  they  to  bend  all  their  < 
enfeebled  powers  of  mind  to  any  great  or 
important  subject,  however  they  might 


merit  approbation  for  their  w/jA  to  excel, 
yet  woful  experience  would  prove  them 
mere  “  clods  of  the  valley.”  I  should 
be  sorry  to  repress  emulation  ;  for  we 
know  not,  till  the  experiment  is  made, 
what  are  our  talents  ;  and  many  a  gem 
lies  buried  in  the  mine,  which,  if  remo¬ 
ved  from  its  darkened  quarry,  would 
dazzle  the  world  with  its  brilliancy 
yet,  take  an  adjoining  pebble,  and  polish 
it  till  you  are  tired,  and  it  will  never  yield 
a  single  ray  : — No,  no  ;  industry  may  do 
much,  but  it  will  never  stand  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  genius,  “  Shew  me  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his.  whole  life  to  any 
art  or  science,  and  I  will  shew  him  a  mas^ 
ter  in  that  art  or  science  True— the 

mechanic,  who  has  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  pointing  a  needle,  or  heading 
a  pin,  will  undoubtedly  do  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  every  mechanic  art,  if  pursued 
with  unwearied  assiduity,  will  of  course 
become  perfected  :  but  who  is  it  that  in¬ 
troduces  novel  ideas,  and  novel  plans  ? 
Not  the  plodding  mechanic,  otherwise 
the  Chinese,  with  their  indef^atigable  in¬ 
dustry,  would  have  shone  foremost-  ki 
the  lists  of  invention  and  genius  ;  they 
would  no  longer  deface  a  whole  set  of 
China,  by  giving  each  piece  a  seam  in 
conformity  to  one,  unfortunately  hi  the 
^laitern  ;  nor  implicitly  follow,  when  they 
ought  to  step  into  a  new  path.'  With  our 
friend  “  X.”  I  will  bring  forward  the 
same  idea,  though  in  less  elegant  phrase.- 
“  Patience  and  perseverance  will  accom¬ 
plish  all  things” — that  is,  in  the  line  of 
knowledge — by  persevering  toil  we  may' 
gain  every  thing,  but — genius  ;  we  may 
store  our  minds  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
moderns  ;  we  may  amass  a  huge  pile  ; 
but,  without  the  talents  to  arrange  it,  it 
will,  as  Co wper  justly  observes,  be  but 
“  a  rude  unprofitable  mass  ;  and  only  en- 
cumber,  where  it  ought  to  enrich.  Where 
it  is  properly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
distributed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind^ 
we  may  quietly  read  an  edifying  homily, 
and  give  it  the  praise  it  deserves  ;  but 


will  it  reach  the  heart  ?  Never,  unless  ge* * 
nius  illumes  the  page.”  One  fine  stroke 
of  native  talent  will  give  more  of  energy 
and  delight,  than  all  the  plodding  efforts 
of  a  self-formed,  self-elevated  Mentor. 
’Tis  — not  art,  gives  energy  of 

feeling,  and  elegance  of  idea.  ’Tis  na¬ 
ture — not  art,  that  enchants  us  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  tones  of  harmony,  'which  give 
us  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  enjoyments  ; 
that  delights  the  eye,  in  the  imitation  of 
natural  objects  ;  or  enraptures  the  sense 
in  the  sweet  flow  of  poetry. 

Which,  for  instance,  of  your  self-made 
poets,  can  charm  like  a  single  ray  from  the 
Spermaceti  Candle  that  flashes  on  the 
feelings,  and  awakens  the  soul  to  rapture ; 
or  the  syren  note  of  the  mischievous 
Ariel,  who  hides  himself  in  bowers  of 
roses,  and  while  he  wafts  much  of  gather¬ 
ed  sweets,  he  occasionally  brushes  his 
light  wing  over  the  hemlock  and  mistle¬ 
toe,  to  empoison  the  feelings  of  brother 
bards,  whose  works,  if  not  equal  to  his 
own,  are  undoubtedly  drawn  from  a 
source  not  unowned  by  the  muses.—— 
Without  native  talent,  no  exquisite  enjoy¬ 
ment  can  be  derived  from  any  produc¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  think  your  friend  “  X.” 
altogether  competent  to  the  task  he  has 
undertaken  ; — he  has  judgment  to  discri-- 
ininate  between  the  “  precious  and  the 
vile,”  but  as  nature  has  kindly  lent  her 
lamp  to  his  footsteps,  and  he  is  enabled 
to  rise  to  an  equality,  perhaps,  w  ith  ma¬ 
ny  that  he  admires,  he  can  feel  but  light¬ 
ly  those  more  humbly  endowed. 
This  Object  recalls  to  mind  an  anecdote, 
related  hy-r-I  recollect  not  whom,  but 
related  as  authentic,  of  a  man  in  humble 
life,  who,  from  his  earliest  existence,  be¬ 
trayed  a  stupidity  wholly  impenetrable  ; 
by  some  accident  his  skull  became  frac¬ 
tured,  and  he  was  subject  to  terrible  fits . 
of  lunacy  ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  those . 
fits,  he  displayed  a  genius  the  most  brilr 
liant ;  a  wit  the  most  electric.  His 
company  was  sought  by  all  circles  *and: 
all  ranks.  His  talents  were  almost  su¬ 
pernatural  ;  hewasequal  to  every  things, 
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and  it  was  sorrowful  that  one  so  formed 
for  excellence  should  have  his  faculties 
thus  obscured  by  this  dreadful  malady. 
His  friends  exerted  their  powers  for  his 
relief.  He  was  trepanned  ;  a  cure  wsis 
effected  ;  and — he  was  restored  to  his 
original  darkness  1  How  shall  we  account 
for  this  phenomenon  ?  how  shall  we  un¬ 
ravel  this  mystery  of  nature  ?  where  was 
the  education  ^hich  had  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  these  wonderful  |)owcrs  of  mind  ? 
arid  if  exerted  while  “  reason  off  her 
throne*’  had  no  influence,  why,  when  re¬ 
stored  io  her  native  seat,  did  she  not  ex¬ 
ert  her  capacities  ?  Alas  !  she  had  none  ; 
the  etlierial  spirit,  clogged  and  depress¬ 
ed  by  her  earthly  tenement,  sunk  into 
torpitude,  or  glimmered  a  faint  uncertain 
light.  NVe  arc..8o  variously  constructed, 
that  various  as  the  human  features,  are 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  Had 
your  friend  “  X.**  contended  for  an  e- 
qualitv  of  happiness,  1  had  certainly  as- 
sentctl ;  as  1  fully  believe  that  a  good 
providence  has  kindly  placed  happiness 
equally  witWn  reach  of  all,  if  they  will 
exert  themselves  t6  attain  it  ;  but  genius 
and  talents  have  a  more  limittcd  distribu¬ 
tion.  However  depressed  by  circum¬ 
stance  or  situation,  genius  will  ever  rise 
buoyant  over  surrounding  obstacles,  and 
will  ever,  by  its  brilliancy,  gild  its  re¬ 
treat,  as  the  sun,  however  obscured  by  a 
dark  summer  cloud,  yet  betrays  his 
station  in  the  heavensi  by  illumining  its 
skirts  with  gold. 

Selina. 


For  the  Evening  Fire^side* 

Twelve  momhtmfter  writing  tome  ime*  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  JJttlc  Neck  and  BrttiquamKott]  ft'oer,  *•  Em¬ 
ma’*  revisited  her  beloved  sha(iea»  and  found  that  in 
her  absence  the  large  Hock  which  topped  the  cJiif, 
had  been  thrown  from  us  aitcient  seat,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  this  beautiful  ^>ot,  ^which  occasioned 
the  following :  c 

O  say  what  vagrant  dar'd  approach  this  shade  ? 
Tbb  solemn  grove  with  impious  at^a  invade  ! 

DarM  venture  where  those  Rocks  tremendous  frown, 
And  rob  this  Hoary  Monatch  of  his  crown  ? " 

Did  not  regret  the  promis’d  sport  repel 
When  from  his  height  his  ancient  honours  fell  ? 

Yes,  for  the  Muse  who  first  these  beauties  sung,, 
Who  first  the  Lyre  upon  these  borders  strung : 

Saw  what  amazement  seiz’d  thy  hardy  soul, 

She  heard  the  sigh  that  from  thy  bosom  stole— 
When  throinh  these  scenes  the  dirt  lOport.w  as  spread, 
This  awe-struck  Locust  bow’d  his  listening  head  ; 
The  trees  stood  mottouiess—^hy  placid  wave 
O  Pettisquamscott  1  Jeafnt  fbr  once  to  rave  : 

Along  the  stream  where  purest  waters  flow. 

Then  rass  the  thick  unsettled  stream  of  woe  | 

The  beoduig shores  sent  forth  a  hollow  groan. 

And  rocks  re-cchoisg  joiifd  the  general  moan  r 
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Thy  parent  ocean  heard  the  unvrricome sound, 

And  dash’d  his  waves  indignant  to  the  ground* 

Thy  Emma  who  in  all  thy  sorrow  shares. 

Enjoys  thy  welfare  and  partakes  thy  cares  ; 

Who  sorrowing,  sees  thy  matchless  charms  decline, 
Joins  for  this  loss  her  tfad  regret  with  thine. 

Emma. 

FOR  THX  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

THE  LAYMAN. 

/n  that  day  Ephraim  shali  not  envy  Judahy 
mr  Juduk  van  Ephraim. — Isaiah,  xi.  13. 

Among  the  many  prophecies  which 
foretold  the  happiness  of  the  gospel  day, 
that  which  I  have  chosen  for,  my  text  de¬ 
serves  particular  attention.  Would  to 
heaven  that  day  were  so  fully  come  as 
to  verify  the  prediction.  My  readers 
wiH  no  doubt  perceive  that  the  terms 
Ephraim  and  yudah  are  here  used  as  fi¬ 
gures,  representing  the  stronger  and 
weaker  tribes  or  parties  in  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Thus,  in  religious  and  civil  societies, 
whichever,  by  their  numbers  or  influ¬ 
ence,  have  attained  to  pre-eminence,  may 
be  compared  to  Judah,  whose  tribe,  we 
know,  was  the  strongest  in  Israel  ;  the 
weaker,  or  less  popular  divisions,  are 
represented  by  Ephraim,  one  of  the  smal¬ 
lest  branches  of  the  patriarchal  family. 

There  are  certain  propensities  belong¬ 
ing  to  human  nature,  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  implanted  there,  for  benevolent 
purposes ;  but  which,  finding  a  congenial 
soil,  and  growing  luxuriantly,  become 
dangerous  to  our  felicity.  Of  this  class, 
Envy  and  Malice  come  particularly  under 
our  notice.  The  former  pines  away  in 
secret,  because  its^ neighbor  is  happy  : 
the  latter  inflicts  pain,  because  it  has  the 
power.  I  have  often  thought  that  many 
of  the  passions  which  now  t^ar  the  names 
of  vices,  if  they  were  under  the  benign 
cootro  ul  of  Virtue^  would  deserve  a  better 
appellation.  Thus,  perhaps,  Envy  would 
be  converted  into  Emulation ;  and  Malice, 
once  so  actively  employed  in  producing 
misery,  by  directing  her  forces  to  the 
dissemination  of  happiness,  woulddeserve 
the  name  of  Benevolence.  But  these 
happy  effects  can  only  be  expected,  where 
the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel 
have  obtained  the  dominion.  There ^ 
and  there  only,  Ephraim  envieth  not 
Judah,  and  Judah  vexeth  not  Ephraim.” 

Society  is  divided  into  parties  ;  but 
discord  docs  not  necessarily  ensue.  As 
long  as  we  are  educated  under  different 
circumstances,  as  long  as  prejudice 
gives  a  bias  to  the  judgment,  or  as  long 
as  our  capacities  to  judge  are  unequal, 
so  long  must  there  be  a  difference  of  sen¬ 


timent  on  the  various  subjects  that  en. 
gage  our  attention.  But  a  difference  of  j 
sentiment  need  not  to  occasion  animosity 
nor  confusion.  In  a  well-tuned  instrument 
of  music,  every  string  may  send  forth  a 
different  sound,  while  a  combination  of  | 
the  whole  shall  produce  a  delightful  har. 
mony.  Charity,  that  divine  harmoni. 
zer  of  the  world,  teaching  us  to  “  think 
no  evil,”  and  to  palliate  what  we  discover 
of  error,  would  banish  contention  from 
society,  and,  in  its  room,  would  introduce 
concord  and  peace. 

The  day  has  happily  dawned  on  the 
world,  when  the  peaceable  religion  of  the 
Messiah  shall  no  longer  be  made  a  cause 
of  strife  ;  when  that  sacred  language 
which  proclaimed  “  Peace  -on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men”  is  more  generally  un¬ 
derstood.  But  when  we  turn  our  eyes 
on  the  political  world,  we  find  cause  to 
regret  that  a  doctrine,  intended  to  influ¬ 
ence  every  department  of  the  social  com¬ 
pact,  should  be  so  little  regarded.  In¬ 
stead  of  peace  we  behold  animosity  ;  we 
see  neighborhoods  divided  and  unfriend¬ 
ly.  A  difference  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  government,  is  noio  enough  to 
weaken  the  bonds*  of  consanguinity,  and 
to  make  the  brother  unkind  to  his  brother. 
This  disposition  particularly  prevails, 
where  the  attention  is  the  least  engrossed 
with  other  subjects.  In  cities,  men  are 
unavoidably  led  into  the  company  of  each 
other  in  the  transactions  of  business. 
Frequent  intercourse  discovers  the  ami¬ 
able  qualities  of  political  opponents  ; 
blunts  the  edge  of  party  rancour,  and  pre¬ 
vents  some  of  its  shameful  effects  :  but 
though  this  circumstance  may  operate 
thus  favorably  in  large  towns,  yet  even! 
there,  this  evil  spirit  of  division  isisensibly 
felt,  and  the  benevolent  mind  is  pained 
with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  political 
strife.  Ephraim  yet  envieth  Judah, 
and  Judah  still  vexeth  Ephraim.’* 

During  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious 
epidemic  in  our  city,  I  was  exiled  to  s 
neighboring  village.  While  I  was  there, 
the  day  of  election  approached  ;  a  day 

big  with  the  fate  of  Csssar,  and  of  I 
Rome” — a  day  in  which  every  latent 
spark  of  party  zeal  is  kindjed  to  a  flame. 
Shortly  before  the  momentous  contest,  1 
was  one  evening  in  a  social  company, 
where  a  rational  conversation  on  a  variety  | 
of  subjects  promised  pleasure  and  in¬ 
struction  ;  when,  unluckily,  our  old 
landlord,  who  was  a  warm  politician, 
broached  his  favorite  topic.  He  began 
by  describing  the  terrible  •  effects  *  that 
a  loss  of  the  election  would  occasion 
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and  produced  it  general  gloom,  by  iutro- 
ductng  a  dark  picture  of  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  that  would  undoubtedly  ensue. 
He  carefully  enquired  into  the  political 
characters  of  his  neighbors  ;  and  where 
they  differed  from  his  own,  he  was  re¬ 
venged  on  them  by  telling  something  to 
their  disadvantage,  or  threatening  to 
withdraw  his  custom  from  them.  His 
horses  should  be  shod  by  some  other 
smith  ;  he  would  discard  his  taylor,  and 
employ  his  shoemaker  no  more  :  even 
his  beard  should  be  taken  off  by  some 
barber  who  had  more  regard  for  his 
country^  than  to  vote  for  the  political  ad¬ 
versary  of  hit  employer. 

1  was  astonished  to  hear  such  language 
rom  a  man  whom  1  knew  to  be  a  wclU 
isher  to  his  country  ;  and  1  was  sorry 
0  find  that  party  spirit  had  so  jaundiced 
Lis  eyes,  as  to  make  every  dissenter  from 
liis  own  opinions,  appear  in  the  dark 
Character  of  an  enemy  to  society.  , 

That  “  every  man  must  have  a  senti^ 
pirn/,”  is  a  position  I  readily  acknowl- 
dge  ;  but  a  difference  of  sentiment,  so 
ar  from  being  an  injury  to  society,  would, 
f  properly  regulated,  be  one  of  its  chief- 
St  blessings.  In  Religion  it  would 
romote  enquiry,  the  sure  friend  of  our 
iigious  system.  In  Politics  it  would 
nd  to  keep  our  happy  government  pure 

Eld  wholesome.  In  Physics  it  would 
ad  to  -  investigation,  and  in  every  de 
irtment  of  Science  it  would  urge  on  to 
iprovement.  Let  us  then  discard  the 
rrow  views  of  the  partizan  and  the 
got ;  and  while  we  seriously  investigate 
ch  subject  of  enquiry,  and  with  firm 
83  adhere  to  the  clear  discoveries  of 
th,  let  us  ever  with  caution  judge  of 
ose  who  differ  from  us  in  sentiment, 
d  charitably  construe  the.  motives  of 
ir  actions  ;  thus  shall  we  indeed  ad- 
ice  that  happy ^  that  day,  when 

Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  nor  Ju- 
h  vex  Ephraim  when  the  wolf 
11  dwell  wish  the  lamb,  and  the  lion 
down  with  the  kid  when  “  none 
all  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  this  holy 
untain  this  sublime  elevation  above 
prejudice  of  party. 
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No  parting  smile  to  me  e’er  gave  delight. 

Or  sooth’d  the  breast  thy  absence  doom’d  to  mourn. 

Thy  airy  voice  which  once  was  wont  to  steal, 

In  soothing  whispers  o’er  this  tortur’d  heart, 

And  bid  my  mind  a  transient  calmness  feel, 

No  longer  deigns  the  fleeting  bliss  t*  impart. 

Bereft  of  thee,  thy  form  forever  fled, 

Oblivion  only  can  thy  loss  supply ; 

But  soon  this  frame  shall  mingle  with  the  dead, 

And  cease  for  thee  to  heave  the  hopeless  sigh. 

For  tke  Evening  Ftre-jide, 

([The  following  communication  contains 
some  interesting  facts  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  command  the  attention  of  the  mete¬ 
orologist.  It  certainly  will  present  to 
the  observer  of  the  changes  in  our  atmos¬ 
phere  some  subjects  of  curious  specula 
tion.j 

METEOaoLOGT. 


For  iht  Enyenhig  Fire^iide, 

TO  HOPE.  By  a  Lady* 

[s  soft  power !  within  this  tortur'd  breast, 

*0  ray  of  thine  with  soft  efhilgcnce  shines  ; 
long  by  stern  calamity  de|)rest, 
if  hapless  life  in  wretchedness  declines. 

rn  other  hearts,  though  oft  thou  wing’st  thy  flight, 
[hy  .parting  smiles  announce  thy  swift  retnrn ; 


From  Dr.  Dufiield’s  thermometrical 
observations,  during  the  year  1804,  it 
appears  that  the  medial  temperature  of  | 
our  climate  for  that  year  was  56.44  de¬ 
grees.  The  medial  Summer  heat,  (that 
of  the  Summer  months)  was  77.01  de< 
grees  ;  the  medial  Winter  cold,  35.82 
degrees;  the  Spring  temperature,  55.25; 
the  Autumnal,  57.35.  The  medial  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Ist  month  was,  from  the 
same  observations,  32.59— of  the  2d, 
39.31 — .3d,  42,93 — 4th,  55.43-=-5th, 
67.38 — 6th,  76.31— 7th,  78.84 — 8th, 
75.35— 9th,  66.77— 10th,  57.03— 11th, 
48,26— 12th,  35,55.  Midsummer  upovi 
the  above  data,  appears  to  have  been  up¬ 
on  the  13ch  of  the  7th  mo.  5h.  34  min. 
P.  M.  Midwinter,  upon  the  13th  of  the 
1st  mo.  at  the  same  hour  ;  mid-spring 
upewthe  13th  of  the  4th  mo.  and  mid- 
Autumn,  upon  the  13th  of  the  10th  mo. 

If  similar  accounts  were  annually  pub¬ 
lished,  it  is  conceived  that  from  a  com¬ 
parative  review  of  them,  divers,  im¬ 
portant  advantages  would  result  to  the 
interests  of  science.  Our  climate  would 
in  time  be  ascertained,  and  some  light 
be  thrown  upon  the  dark  and  chaotic  field 
of  meteorology.  Particularly,  by  thus 
registering  our  seasons  as  they  pass,  and 
noting  the  average  succession  of  temper¬ 
ate  and  intemperate  seasons,  some  judg* 
ment  might  be  formed  from  the  past,  with 
respect  to  the  future.  A  corner  of  our 
Almanacs  might  very  properly  be  devo¬ 
ted  to  such  a  history  of  the  past  year.— 
Some  improvement  also  in  our  tliermo- 
meters,  might  follow.  These,  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  should  give  us  the  medial  tem¬ 
perature  of  our  own  climate,  deduced 
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from  actual  observations ;  whereas  they 
usually  give  us  that  of  England,  They 
should  also  give  us  the  temperature  not  of 
the  Summer  only,  but  that  of  the  other  sea¬ 
sons  ;  the  Winter  cold,  and  the  vernal 
and  Autumnal  temperatures.  The  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  several  months,  could 
be  subjoined  ;  and  thus  by  having  the 
actual  state  of  our  climate,  we  could 
readily  from  the  thermometer  judge  of 
the  heat  and  cold  of  every  month  in  the 
year :  whilst  the  Almanacs  giving  us  the 
same  for  every  day  of  the  year,  the  same 
judgment  might  thence  be  had,  of  the 
relative  temperature  of  the  weather,  as 
it  occurred. 

T. 


.  For  tke  Evemng  Fire-sulc* 

TO  SIMON  OLIVSBRANCN. 

SiMOif,  1  tell  thee  what  it  is, 

Don’t  dare  again  to  show  thy  phis 
At  Fire-tide,  where  critics  throng 
Like  Mohawk  tribe,  to  chaunt'war>son|^. 
And  fix  upon 'the  mode,  or  time,  or 
Place,  where  they  shall  scalp  a  rhymer. 
Where  wits  convene,  I  can’t  tetl  how  many, 
(The  prince  of  whom  is  cousin  DoMiJiry) 
To  hitch  up  bards*  who  rashly  venture 
Among  them,  on  sarcastic  renter ; 

And  many  curious  stories  tell  us, 

Which  prove  them  mighty  hum’rous  fellows. 
I  say  thou’dst  better  keep  at  bay, 

And  not  again  come  in  their  way— 

Thou  scest  how  cousin  Myrtle  flogs  thee. 
And  witlLhis  goad  satiric  jogs  thee. 

We  see  thee  when  by  him  assaiPd, 

With  so  much  ease,  like  fly,  empal’d, 

That  one  would,  form  a  supposition. 

He’d  learnt  the  tradcTrom  old  Damitian, 
There  never  was,  I’m  sure,  nor  now  is 
A  person  of  such  rhyming  prowess  ; 

His  words**  come  skelpingrank  and  file,” 
And  jingle  with, such  little  toil, 

He  could,  if  we  may  trust  our  senses, 

,  Find  work  for  two  Amanuenses.  ? 

A  man  with  common  sense  endu’d. 

Might  see  his  faculties,  were  good. 

The  slightest  glance  upon  his  profile. 

Would  satisfy  one  he  was  docile— 

And  *tis  a  pity  he  was  not, 

’More  worthy  of  instruction  thought. 

If  been  tiught  in  days  of  Childhood, 

To  keep  his  temper  ina'mildmood. 

To  know  of  capttovsness  the  dangers. 

And  use  civility  to  strangers,—  ^ 

I  say  if  be  bad  learnt  those  duties, 

And  been  enamour’d  of  their  beauties. 

Had  not  such  hatred  of  all  sh9w, 

Of  what  be  happens  not  to  know. 

He  would  be  much  the  better  fbr  it,  ‘ 

And  might  be  one  day  Poet  Laureat. 
la  short,  except  a  chance  ill  practice, 

He  ffomo  eet  ad  tmgttem  factut. 


'1; 
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I  as  far  from  needing  my  assistance  as  they 
are  beyond  thy  feeble  assault ;  but  how 
could  I  hear  the  poor  ci-devant  Editors 
charged  with  ignorance^  partialit^^  and 
want  of  judgment^  without  wishing  to 
remove  the  imputation  ? 

It  is  well  observed,  **  that  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  consideration 
of  an  American  production,  to  judge 
with  candor.”  But,  in  order  to  do  this, 
is  it  necessary  to  consider  what  ‘*an  Eu¬ 
ropean  would  pronounce  on  the  subject  ? 
Are  they  the  sole  possessors  of  this 
amiable  quality  I  Many  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  the  prevailing  notion  in 
Europe  was,  that  civilized  America  was 
inhabited  by  half-savages  ;  and  it  was  the 
employment  of  many  of  their  philoso¬ 
phers  to  prove  that  the  air  we  breathe 
nad  a  degenerating  influence  upon  the 
constitution  both  of  mind  and  body.  £- 
ven  when  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  advancement 
of  literary  taste  are  conspitubiis  among 
the  sons  of  America,  the  European,  ac¬ 
customed  to  his  prejudices, gives  a  tardy 
and  meagre  assent  to  our  pretensions 
to  rank  among  the  enlightened  nations. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  not  from  him  an  A- 
merican  author  may  expect  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  temple  •  of  fame  I  I'o 
qualify  a  person  to  form  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  writings  of  another,  much 
preparation  is  necessary.  His  reading 
should  be  extensive  ;  he  should  possess 
a  standard  of  taste  in  his  own  mind,  and 
should  have  permed  the  work  he  designs  to 
criticise*  Without  these  requisites  will 
he  not  in  vain  attempt  to  square  the  me¬ 
rit  of  a  writer  by  the  “  plain  rules  laid 
down  by  Blair  What  would  we  think 

ofa  merchant’s  clerk,  who,  when  a  com¬ 
plex  account  was  offered  him  for  settle¬ 
ment,  should  turn  over  Dilworth’s  As¬ 
sistant  to  know  what  rule  he  should  do 
it  by  ?  W'ould  we  not  question  the  skill 
ofa  captain,  who,  in  sailing  for  China,  | 


And  therefore,  Simon,  ’tisafolly 
I’o  strive  agiunst  the  man  of  UoUy.-^ 

Of  such  at  ’cwould  take  a  dozen, 

1*0  beat,  at  rhyme,  my  witty  cousin. 

*  ris  vain  those  Latin  scraps  t*  insert, 

They  frighten  him  much  more  than  hurt. 
Wbdt  language  *ti*,  from  some  kind  men 

^  He  quickly  learns,  and  then,  and  then, 

Ah  !  tbfn  his  humor’s  worthy  noting, 
lie  says  'tie  Latin  thou  art  quoting  ! 

Shun,  Simon,  shunth*  unequal  contest, 

For  Mybtle’s  cause  will  sure  come  on  best, 
*  lo  paper  Hrife  1  know cousin 
A  Hero  is,  if  e’er  there  was  one. 

•  Caul  thee  }}erceive  hit  wit  inefiable, 

‘Where  he  relates  the  tale,  so  laughable, 
About  thy  ride  on  poor  old  Dobbin, 

Lent  thee  by  thy  kind  neighbour  Robbin  7 

.1  do  Suspect  his  powers  did  fright  thee,— 

If  thee  scar’d,  I’m  sure  thee  might  be  ! 
Thou  hast  no  slight  at  feats  equestrian, 
'Twere  better  far  to  turn  pedestrian ; 
Relinquish  all  parnatsian  cattle, 

For  on  their  backs  thee  surely  sat  ill ; — 

1  know  from  sight,  as  well  as  hearsay. 

That  thou  didst  drive  them  without  mercy. 
l*lierefore  if  thou  dost  wish  to  shun 
My  Cousin’s  queer  dry  jokes,  and  fun, 

1  once  more  tell  thee  how  to  do  it — 

Fitot  It,  my  friend,  or  else  thee’Il  rue  it. 

My  sentiments,  freOly  1  speak ’em,.  >. 

My  advice  I  request  thee  to  follow — 

For  thee,  Simon,  **Ja*n  temput  cquum 
**  P'ufnantia  tolnjere  coHa  ” 

Sylvester  Laurel. 

Timber  Creek,  kfeto-yereeyt  \ 
yanuary  17fA,  lb06.  3 


the  style^  and  thinks  that  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  criticism ! 
“  Who  could  have  anticipated”  this  ? 
Or  is  there  any  precedent  for  it  to  be 
found  in  the  first  principles  laid  down 
by  Blair 

2d.  Crito  has  doubtless  read  Dr. 
Blair,  perhaps  read  him  through  ;  but  it 
is  not  equally  clear  that  he  understands 
him.  The  Doctor,  aware  of  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  language,  and  knowing  that  the 
plainest  rules  may  he  misapplied, has  intro, 
duced  a  number  of  examples  to  assist  the 
judgment.  Inspeakingof  the  unity  of  asen- 
tence,  the  Doctor  certainly  did  not  mean  it 
should  be  confined  to  one  object:  (for,  if  c. 
very  stock  or  stone  was  to  claim  a  sentence 
to  itself,  how  prolix  woulddescriptive  Ian. 
guage  become  !)  but  that  we  should  avoid 
grouping  together  things  which  would 
perplex  the  mind  by  intricacy,  or  disgust 
it  by  incongruity  ;  this  rule  should  lie  ob- 
served  not  only  in  the  formation  of  sin. 
gle  sentences,  but  also  in  their  concatena. 
tion.  As  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  the 
Doctor  gives  us  the  following  instance ; 
**  In  this  uneasy  state  both  of  his  publi( 


and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressec 
by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  tne  dead 
of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia;  whict 
happened  soon  after  his  divorce  from 
D^abella,  whose  manners  and  humor] 
were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her,  ThJ 
aubj  unction  of  Dolabella’s  character,^ 
the  Doctor  observes,  “  is  foreign  to  th( 
main  object ;  and  breaks  the  unity  aD( 
tompactness  of  the  sentence  totally,  b 
setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader.' 
Now  let  us  examine  whether  the  seotenc 
which  CmTO  has  quoted  from  the  “  A 
merican  Letters”  is  liable  to  a  simila 
censure. 

**  Sometimes,  at  high  noon,  in  pensiv 

guise,  we  wandered  along  the  doubi 
“rows  of  lime-trees  thatborder  the  June 

tion  of  the  Sill  and  the  Limmat,  an 
“  cast  anight  of  shade  upon  the  tombe 
“  Gessner  the  pastoral  poet,  who  wi 
“  buried,  at  his  own  request,  in  one  of  tli 
“  thickets  of  the  grove.” 

Where  does  this  disgust  by  incongru 
ty,  or  perplex  by.  intricacy  ?  Anohi 
Mus  has  not  the  most  comprehensiv 
of  human  understandings,  yet  he  east 
perceives  that  the  traveller  beheld,  at  01 
view,  the  junction  of  the  Sill  and  Lii 
mat,  the  double  rows  of  lime-trees,  ai 
the  tomb  of  Gessner 


,  P'er  the  Evening  Fireside* 

Anonymous,  to  Crito, 

In  assigning  to  merit  its  due  share  of 
praise,  we  do  nothing  but  our  doty  ;  yet 
the  act  of  justice  is  invariably  followed 
t>y  pleasing  sensations.  Thus,  Crito, 
I  feel  considerable  sati6factik>n  inacknow- 
ledging  the  excellence  of  the  first  and 
last  sentences  of  thy  review  upon  the  re- 
viewers.  It  is  true,  the  rest  is  not  quite 
so  good,  bearing  sdme  resemblance  to 
those  barrels  of  herring  in  which  the 


those  barrels  of  herrin, 
trickish  Yankees  are  said  to  strew  a  lay¬ 
er  or  two  of  good  fish  at  the  bottom  and 
top,  while  the  space  between  is  filled 
with  miserable  stuff*  But  how  many 
pieces  df  ccMnposition  are  there  where  the 
good  natured  critic  can  find  not  a  single 
sentence  t&  applaud  ;  not  one  layer  of 
good  !  Now,  over  these  thou  hast  a  most 
undoubted  right  to  a  preference,  which 
1  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  dispute. 
'There  are,  however,  some  things^in  thy 
review,”  which  require  to  be  contro¬ 
verted.  The  “  American  Letters”  are 


;  neither  did 
require  a  great  stretch  of  fancy  tO  supp( 
him  bending  over  the  stone  which  mai 
ed  the'place  where  the  pastoral  poet  li 
to  read  that  he  was  buried  there  at  1 
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own  request.  All  the  objects  here  prc*. 
scBted  invite  the  mind  to  musing:  how 
4ben  ettt  they*  be  said  to  breai^  the  imity 
of  the  sentence  ?  Orwhot  readei;  of  taste 
wiiltes  to  sec  it  cut  up  andTormed  into 
two  or  three  sentences,  by  the  introdne- 
4ion  of  some  uninteresting  nominatives, 

&c.  ?  ^  ' 

3d.  Docs  Crito  perfectly  compre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
uses  himself?  He  charges  the  poor  sen- 
fence  above  quoted  With  “  redundance  in 
style,”  because  there  is  compressed  into 
one  sentence  what  he  thinks  ought  to 
have  been  dilated  into^  two  or  three ! 
“  I  will  say  nothing”  against  his  use  of 
the  term  bathoi  ;  for  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  he  is  right.  Bathos  means  low^  and 
in  the  tomb,  the  remains  of  Gessner,  the 
pastoral  poet,  were  doubtless  laid  full 
iorv^  yet  some  lovers  of  the  muses  arc 
foolish  enough  to  think  this  very  circum¬ 
stance  may  give  rise  to  some  sublime 
contemplations  ! 

0  blundering  brother  of  the  bathos 
hench^  let  me  greet  thee  kindly  :  j^rhaps 
thou  roayest  find  as  many  absurdities  iu 
my  hasty  scrawl  as  have  manifested 
themselves  in  thine  ;  but  certainly  I  am 
not  guilty  of  that  redundancy  of  style  by 
which  the  meaning  of  three  sentences  is 
compressed  into  one  jnor  did  I  n^ersink 
so  low  into  the  bathos  as  to  introduce 
into  rural  scenery  the  sad  memento  of  a 
sublime  pastoral  poet.  Such  '‘^violation 
pf  the  plain  rules  laid  down  by  Blair** 
was  reserved  for  the  author  of  the  At 


-  SPECTRES. 

*  ,  C  Concluded.  J  , 

t!  3d.  Spectres  are  sometimes  also  oc¬ 
casioned  by  opium.  Gassendi,  the  .phi¬ 
losopher,  found  a  number  of  people  go¬ 
ing  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  having  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  devil ;  a  crime  which 
the  poor  wretch  readily  acknowledged. 
Gassendi  begged  of  ^ the  people  that  they 
would  permit  him  first  to  examine  the 
wizard  before  putting  him  to  death. — 
^They  did  so  %  and  Gassendi,  upon  exa¬ 
mination,  found  that  •the  man  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  himself  guilty  of  this  impossible 
crime.  He  even  offered  to  Gassendi  to 
introduce  him  to  the  devil.  The  philo¬ 
sopher  agreed  ;  and  when  midnight 
came,  the  man  gave  him  a  pill,  which  he 
said  it  was  necessary  to  swallow  before 
'  setting  off.  Gassendi  took  the  pill,  but 
!  gave  it  to  his  dog.  The  man  having 
;  swallowed  his,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  ; 

I  during  which  he  seemed  much  agitated 
by  dreams.  The  dog  was  affected  in  a 
similar  manner.  When  the  man  awoke, 

I  he  congratulated  Gassendi  on  the  favo- 
I  rable  reception  he  met  with  from  his  sa- 
I  ble  highness.  It  was  with  difficulty 
I  <«assendi  convinced  him  that  the  whole 
was  a  dream....the  effect  of  soporific  me¬ 
dicines,  and  that  he  never  stirred  from 
one  spot  during  the  whole  night. 

4th.  That  diseases,  especially  the 
night-mare,  the  hypochondria,  hysteric 
I  passion,  and  madness,  are  another  source 
I  of  spectres,  we  have  the  strongest  rsa- 


MEaiGAN  Letters.  Tf  j  affirm.  Persons  subject  to  night- 

Crito,  let  thy  own  words  give  thee  j  mare  often  imagine  that  they  see  sp^- 
instruction  :  judge  with  candour,  lest  I  tres.  This  is  still  more  the  case  with 
thou  commit  ihy  judgment.  Head  a  hypochondriac  and  hysteric  persons,  and 
book  before  thou  passest  sentence  upon- -those  whq  are  in  any  degree  deranged 
it,  for  the  hearsay  of  others  may  lead  their  intellects.  A  fact  which  fell 
thee  astray.  Remember  that  unqualified  within  the  observation  of  the  writer  of 
censure  is  at  least  as  bad  as  unqualified  this  article  will  both  prove  and  illustrate 
praise  ^  and  that  as  “  original  works  are  this  assertion.  ^  In  a  village  in  one  of  the 
comparatively  rare”  in  this  country,  we  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  lived  a 
ought  not  to  withhold  from  them  any  j  widow  distinguished  among  her  neigh- 
commendation  which  they  justly  merit.  |  bors  for  decency  of  manners,  integrity, 

'  and  respect  for  religion.  She  affirmed, 
that  for  several  nights  together  she  had 
heard  a  supernatural  voice  exclaiming  a- 
loud,  murder  J  murder  I  This  was  im¬ 
mediately  reported  through  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  :  all  were  alarmed,  and  looked 
s^round  them  with  solicitude  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  murder  which  they  suppo¬ 
sed  to  have  been  committed  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  till  a,  discovery  seemed  actual¬ 
ly  to  be  made.  It  was  reported  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  relations  at  no  great 
distance,  and  who  had  been  residing  in 


Anonym  us. 

ScUSed for  the  Evening  Fireside. 

Each  creature’s  link'd  to  that  below  it. 

All  nature  if  observ’d  will  show  it: 

And  upwards  still  our  search  will  prove. 
Each  creature  link’d  to  that  above. 

Heaven  when  it  had  created  Man, 
Unfinish’d  fou'nd  creation’s  plan  ; 

Tho’  Men  and  Angels  were  akin, 

A  chasm  still  appear’d  between,— 

Nor  would  the  links  together  meet, 

TUI  Woman  made  tlie  chain  complete. 


the  West-Indies,  had  lately  arrived  with 
a  considerable  fortune  ;  that  he  had  lodg¬ 
ed  in  an  inn  about  three  miles  off;  and 
that  he  had  afterwards  been  seen  enter¬ 
ing  a  house  in  th«  village  where  the 
widow  lived,  from  which  he  had  never 
returned.  It  was  next  affirmed,  that  a 
tradesman  passing  the  church-yard  about 
twelve  o’clock  at  midnight  had  se«n  four 
men  carry  a  dead  corpse  into  that  cemc- 
tery.  These  three  facts  being  joined 
together  seemed  p‘erfectly  to  agree,  and 
to  confirm  one  another,  and  all  believed 
some  horrible  murder'  had  been  com  mi  t- 
tedi  The  relations  of  the  gentleman 
thought  they  were  called  upon  to  make 
enquiry  into  the  truth  of  these  allega¬ 
tions.  They  accordingly  came  first  to 
the  church-yard,  where,  in  company  with 
the  sexton,  they  examined  all  the  graves 
with  great  care,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  any  of  them  had  been  lately  dug, 
or  had  the  appearance  of  containing  more 
than  one  coffin.  But  this  search  was  to 
no  purpose,  for  no  alteration  had  been 
made  upon  the  graves.  It  was  next  re¬ 
ported  that  the  murdered  man  had  been 
buried  in  a  plantation  about  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  village.  As  the  alarm  was 
now  very  general,  a  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  proposed  of  their  own  accord  to 
explore  it.  They  accordingly  spread 
themselves  over  the  wood,  and  .searched 
it  with  care,  but  no  grave  nor  new  dug 
earth  W'as  found.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  who  was  then  a  boy  at  school, 
was  along  with  them.  The  matter  did 
not  rest  here :  The  person  who  was  said 
tohave  seen  four  men  carry  a  dead  corps* 
into  the  church-yard  at  midnight  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  meeting 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Upon  exa¬ 
mination  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  but  referred  the  court  to  another 
person  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
information.  This  person  wasexamined, 
and  the  result  was  the  same  as  the  for¬ 
mer  :  In  short,  one  person  had  heard  it 
from  another,  who  had  received  it  from 
a  third,  who  had  heard  it  from  a  fourth  ; 
but  it  had  received  a  little  embellishment 
from  every  person  who  repeated  it.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  same  with  Smollet’s 
story  of  the’  three  black  crows,  which 
somebody  was  said  to  have  vomited. 

Upon  enquiry  at  the  inn  where  the 
West  Indian  gentleman  had  lodged,  no 
such  gentleman  had  been  seen  there  ;  — 
It  was  found  afterwatds  he  had  never 
left  the  West-Indies.  Still,  however,  the 
veracity  of  the  widow  was  not  disputed  ; 
and  some  dark  and  secret  transaction  was 
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suspected.  But  the  whole  affair  was  at 
length  explained,  by  discovering  that  she 
was  somewhat  deranged  by  melancholy  ; 
and  the  cries  which  she  had  at  first  ima¬ 
gined  she  had  heard  were  afterwards 
imitated  by  some  roguish  person,  who 
was  highly  amused  with  spreading  terror 
among  the  credulous. 

5th.  Drunkennesw  also  has  the  pow¬ 
er  of  delating  spectres.  Its  natural  effect 
in  most  cases  is  to  derange  the  under- 
standing,  to  throw  it  off  its  guard,  and  to 
give  full  scope  to  that  passion  which  has 
a  natural  disposition  to  g^in  an  ascenden¬ 
cy  ;  and  sometimes  it  excites  passions 
which  scarcely  seem  to  exist  at  any  other 
time.  It  makes  some  men  licentious, 
some  furious,  some  all  benevolence  and 
kindness,  some  from  being  cowards  it 
renders  undaunted  heroes.  It  seldom, 
if  ever,  excites  fear  j  and  therefore  it 
may  be  thought  strange  that  men  should 
imagine  they  see  ghosts  when  intoxica¬ 
ted.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
ghost  which  the  drunkard  sees,  he  sees 
not  with  the  same  alarm  and  terror  as 
men  who  ar-e  sober.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
them.  He  has  the  courage  to  converse 
with  them,  and  even  to  fi^it  with  theni, 

'  if  they  give  him  provocation.  A  man 
returning  home  intoxicated,  affirmed  that 
he  had  met  with  the  devil  ;  and  that,  af¬ 
ter  a  severe  encounter,  he  had  vanquish¬ 
ed  him  and  brought  him  to  the  ground^ 
to  which  he  had  nailed  him  fast  by  dri¬ 
ving  his  staff  through  his  body.  Next 
morning  the  staff  was  found  stuck  with 
g^eat  violence  into  a  heap  of  turfs  ! 

6th.  Many  apparitions  of  spectres 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  artifices  of 
the  waggish  or  self-interested.  Hr. 
Plot,  on  his  natural  history  of  Oxford¬ 
shire,  relates  a  marvellous  story,  which 
will  illustrate  this  assertion.  Soon  after 
the  murder  of  King  Charles  Ist,  a  com 
mission  was  appointed  to  survey  the 
King’s  house  at  Woodstock,  with  the 
manor,  park,  woods,  and  other  demesnes, 
to  that  manor  belonging ;  and  one  Col¬ 
lins,  under  a  feigned  name,  hired  himself 
as  secretary  to  the  commissioners ;  who, 
upon  the  13th  of  October,  1694,  met, 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  King’s 
own  rooms.  His  majesty’s  bed  chaml^r 
they  made  their  kitchen — the  council 
hall  their  pantry,  and  the  presence  cham¬ 
ber  was  the  place  where  they  sat  for  the 
dispatch  of  business. 

His  majesty’s  dining  room  they  made 
their  wood-yard  and  stored  with  the 
wood  of  the  famous  royal  oak  from  -the 
High  Park,  which,  that  nothing  might  be 


left  with  the  name  offing  about  it,  they  had 
dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  split  and  bundled 
up  into  faggots  frtt  their' firing.  Things 
being  thus  prepared,  they  sat  on  the  .]!6th 
o£  the  same  month  for  the  disnatch  of  bo- 
siness  ;  and  in  the f  midst  of  thetr*  first 
debate  there  entered  a  large  black  dog, 
(as  they  thought)  which  made  a  dreadful 
howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their 
chairs,  and  ihen  crept  under  a  bed  and 
vanished*  This  gave  them  the  greater 
surprise^  as  the  doors  were  kept  consunt- 
ly  locked,  so  that  nO  real  dog  could  ^et 
in  or  out.  The  next  day  their  surprise 
was  increased^  wheoysetting  at  dinner  in 
a  lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the 
noise  of  persons  walking  over  their 
heads,  though  they  well  knew  the  doors 
were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  no 
bo(}y  there.  Presently  after  they  heard 
also  all  the  wood  of  the  King’s  oak 
brought  by  parcels  ffom  the  dining  room 
and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the 
presence  chamber  ;  as  also  all  the  chairs 
stoolsi,  tables,  and  other  furniture,  forci 
bly  hurled  about  the  room  ;  their  papers, 
containing  the  minutes  of  their  transac¬ 
tions,  were  tom,  and  the  ink  glass  bro 
ken.  When  all  this  noise  had  ceased, 
Giles  Sharp,  their  Secretary,  proposed 
to  enter  first  into  these  rooms  ;  and,  in 
presence  of  the  commissioners,  from* 
whom  he  received  the  key,  he  opened 
the  doors,  and  found  the  wood  spread 
about  the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about 
and  broken,  the  papers  tom,  the  ink  glass 
broken,  (as  has  been  said);  but  not  the 
least  track  of  any  human  creature,  nof 
the  least  reason  to  suspect  one,  as  the 
doors  were  all  fast,  and  the  keys  in  the 
custody  of  the  commissioners.  It  was 
therefore  unanimoosiy  agreed,  that  the 
power  who  did  this  mischief  must  ‘have 
entered  the  room  at  the  key-hole.  The 
night  following.  Sharp,  the  Secretar)*, 
with  two  of  the  commissioners’  semants, 
as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room, 
which  room  was  contiguous  to  that 
where  the  commissioners  lay,  had  their 
bed’s  feet  lifted  up  so  much  higher  than 
their  heads,  that  they  expected  to  have 
their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were 
let  fall  at  once  with  so  much  violence  as 
shook  the  whole  house,  and  more  than 
ever  terrified  the  commbsioners.  On 
the  night  of  the  19th,  as  all  were  in  bed 
in  the  same  room  for  greater  safety,  and 
lights  burning  by  them,  the  candles  in 
an  instant  went  out  ifith  a  sulphureous 
smell,  and  that  moment  many  trenchers 
of  wood  were  hurled  about  the  room, 
which  next  morning  were  found  to  be 


the  samd  their  honors  had  eaten  on  the 
day.  before,'  which  were  all  reinoved 
from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  iock  waa 
found  opened  in  the  whole  house.  The 
nextinight  they  still  fared  •  worse  j~The 
candles  wenbout  aa  before  ;  the  curtains 
of  their  ' honors*  beds  were  rattled'to  and 
frp  with  great  violence  ;  their  honors 
received  many  cruel  blows  and  bruises, 
by  eight  greu  pewter  dishes  and  a  hum- 
her  of  wooden  trcdchefis  being  thrown 
on  their  beds,  which  being  heaved  off, 
were  heard  rolling  about  the  room, 
though  in  the  raornibg  none  of  these  were 
to  be  seen.  This  night,  fikewise,  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  tumbling  down  of 
oaken  biBets  about  their  beds,  and  other 
frightful  noises ;  but  all  was  clear  in  the 
morning  as  if  no  such  thing  happened. 
The  next  night  the  keeper  of  the  King's 
house  and  his  dog  lay  in  the  commission 
ers’  room,  and  then  they  had  no  distun-  > 
bance.  But  on  the  night  of  the  22d, 
though  the  dog  lay  in  the  room  as  before, 
yet  the  candles  went  out,  a  number  of 
brick-bats  fell  from  the  chimney  into  the 
room,  the  dog  howled  piteously,  their 
bed-clothes  were'all  sttippedoff,  and  their 
terror  increased.  On  the  24th  they 
thought  all  the  wood  of  the  King’s  oak 
was  violently  thrown  down  by  their  bed 
sides ;  they  counted  sixty-four  billets 
that  feH,  and  some  hit  and  ahookthe  beds 
in  which  they  lay  ;  but  in  the  morning 
none  were  found  there,  nor  had  the  door 
been  opened  where  the  billet  wood' was 
kept*  Themext  night  the  candies  were 
put  out,  the  curtains  rattled,  and  a  dread* 
iFul  crack,  like  thunder,  was  heard  ;  and 
one  of  the  servants,  running  in  haste, 
thinking  his  master  was  killed,  found 
three  c^zen  of  trenchers  laid  smoothly 
under  the  quilt  by  him.  But  ail  this  was 
nothing  to  what  succeeded  afterwards 
The  29th,  about  midnight,  the  candles 
went  out  ;  'something  walked  majestical¬ 
ly  through  the  room,  and  opened  and 
shut  the  windows  ;  great  stones  were 
thrown  violently  into  the  room,  some  of 
which  fell  on  the  beds,  others  on  the 
floor;  and  at  about  a  quarter  after  one  a 
noise  was  heard,  as  of  forty  cannon  dis¬ 
charged  together,  and  again  repeated  at 
about  eight  minutes  distance.  This  a- 
arnied  and  raised  all  the  neighborhood  ; 
who,  coming  into  their  honors’  room,  ga¬ 
thered  up  the  great  stones,  four  score  in 
number,  and  laid  them  by,  in  the  comer 
of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr.  Plot’s  time,  who 
reports  this  story,  they  were  to  be  seen. 
I'his  noise  like  the  discharge  of  cannon, 
was  heard  through  all  the  country  for 
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sixteen  miles  round.  During  these  noi¬ 
ses,  which  were  heard  in  botii  rooms  to¬ 
gether,  the  commissioners  and  their  ser¬ 
vants  gave  one  another  over  for  lost, 
and  cried  out  for  help  ;  and  Giles  Sharp, 
snatching  up  a  sword,  had  well  nigh  kil¬ 
led  one  of  their  honors,  mistaking  him 
for  the  spirit,  as  he  came  in  his  shirt  from 
his  owu  room  to  theirs.  While  they 
were  together,  the  noise  was  continued, 
and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  house  was 
stripped  off,  and  all  the  windows  of  an‘ 
upper  room  were  taken  away  with  it. — 
On  the  30th,  at  midnight,  something 
walked  into  the  chamber,  treading  like  a 
bear  ;  it  walked  many  times  about,  then 
threw  the  warming  pan  violently  on  the 
floor  ;  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity 
of  broken  glass,  accompanied  with  great 
stones  and  horses*  bones,  came  pouring 
into  the  room  with  uncommon  force. 
These  were  all  found  in  the  morning  to 
the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  who  were  yet  determined  to 
o  on  with  their  business.  But  on  the 
Ist  of  November  the  most  dreadful 
cene  of  all  ensued  :  candles  in  every 
art  of  the  room  were  lighted  up,  and  a 
reat  Are  made  :  at  midnight,  the  can- 
les  all  yet  burning,  a  noise  like  the 
ursting  of  a  cannon  was  heard  in  the 
oom,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tossed 
bout  bv  it  even  into  their  honors’  beds  ; 
ho  cafled  Giles  and  his  companions  to 
heir  relief,  otherwise  the  house  had 
een  burnt  to  the  ground  :  about  an  hour 
fter  the  candles  went  out  as  usual,  the 
rack,  as  of  many  cannon,  was  heard, 
nd  many  pailfulls  of  green  stinking  wa- 
r  were  thrown  upon  their  honors*  beds. 
Ireat  stones  were  also  thrown  in  as  be- 
the  bed-curtains  and  bed-steads 


the  snuff,  straped  it  out.  Upon  this  the 
same  person  was  so  l>old  as  to  draw  a 
sword  ;  but  he  bad  scarce  got  it  out  when 
he  felt  another  invisible  band  holding  it 


fire  ;  the  hoof  treading  out  the  candle  ; 
the  striving  for  the  sword,  and  the  blow 
the  man  received  from  the  pummel  of 


It. 


too,  and  pulling  it  from  him  ;  and  at 


lore 


>rn  and  broken  ;  the  .windows  shatter- 


rith  the  moat  dreadful  noises  :  Nay,  the 
^ery  rabbit-stealers  that  were  abroad  that 
light. in  the  warren  were  so  terrified  that 
if  fled  for  fear  and  left  their  ferrets 
lehind  them.  One  of  their  honors,  this 
pgkt,  spoke,  and,  in  the  name  ef  God^ 
what  it  was,  and  why  it  dieturbed 
so  P  No  answer  was  given  to  this ; 
^ut  the  noise  ceased  for  awhile,  when  the 

I  pint  came  again  ;  and  as  they  all  agreed, 
rought  with  it  seven  devils  worse  than 
^self.  One  of  the  servants  now  lighted 
large  candle,  and  set  it  in  the  door-way 

1)etween  the  two  chambers,  to  see  what 
'^ssed  and  as  he  watched  it,  he  plainly 
sw  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and  can- 
lestick  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
id  afterwards  making  three  scrapes  over 


length  prevailing,  struck  him  so  violent 
ly  on  the  head  with  the  pummel,  that  he 
fell  down  for  dead  with  the  blow.  At 
this  instant  was  heard  another  burst  like 
the  discharge  of  the  broadside  of  a  ship 
of  war,  and  at  about  a  minute  or  two’s 
distance  each,  no  less  than  nineteen  more 
such  :  these  'shook  the  house  so  violent¬ 
ly,  that  they  eitpccted  every  moment  it 
would  fall  upon  their  heads.  The  neigh¬ 
bors,  on  this,  being  ail  alarmed,  flocked 
to  the  house  in  great  numbers,  and  all 
joined  in  prayer  and  psalm-singing  ;  du¬ 
ring  which  the  noise  still  continued  in  the 
ocher  roomSi,  and  the  discharge  of  can¬ 
nons  was  heard  as  from  without,  though 
no  visible  agent  was  seen  to  discharge 
them. 

But  what  was  the  most  alarming  of  all, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  proceedings,  ef¬ 
fectually,  happened  the  next  day  as  they 
were  all  at  dinner,  when  a  paper,  in  which 
they  had  signed  a  mutual  agreement  to 
reserve  a  part  of  the  premises  out  of  the 
general  survc) ,  and  afterwards  to  share 
it  equally  among  themselves,  (which  pa¬ 
per  they  had  hid  for  ihe  present  under 
the  earth  in  a  pot  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  in  which  an  orange  tree  grew), 
was  consumed  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
by  the  earth’s  taking  fire  with  which  the 
pot  was  filled,  and  burning  violently  with 
a  blue  fume  and  an  intolerable  stench  ; 
so  that  they  were  all  driven  out  of  ^the 
house,  to  which. they  could  never  be  a- 
gain  prevailed  upon  to  return. 

This  wonderful  contrivance  was  all  the 
invention  of  the  memorable  Joseph  Col- 


\EncyclopadiaJ\ 


A  woman’s  smile. 


On  earth  there’s  nothing  worth  possessing. 
Or  can  the  iils  of  Kfe  beguile, 

Without  that  dearest,  sweetest  blessing, 
The  magic  of  a  woman's  smi0x. 

The  glare  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of  lame. 
Are  senseless  treasures,  joyless,  vile, 

Are  bawbles  wite  a  splendid  name. 

Without  thecharm  of  woman’s.smilc. 


The  noxious  clouds  of  motley  care. 

That  thicken  round  our  joys  awhile, 
Like  morning  mist,  dissc4ve  in  air 
Before  the  beams  of  woman’s  smile. 


How  sweet  the  sun’s  bright  beam  must  be, 
Afrerlong  night  to  Zemblu’s  isle  ! 

But  oh  !  much  sweeter  far  to  me. 

The  sunshine  of  a  woman’s  smile  ! 


TTten  place  me.  Fate,  where’er  you  may, 
’Mill dreary  waste,  or  savage  isle; 

For  o’er  my  soul  no  gloom  ca  i  stray. 
While  I  am  blest  with  woman’s  smile. 


ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 


d,  And  the  whole  neighborhood  alarmeBTlin's,  of  Oxford,  otherwise  called  Funnu 


JoCy  who  having  hired  himself  as  secre- 
ury  under  the  name  of  Giles  Sharpy  by 
knowing  the  private  traps  belonging  to 
the  hoube,  and  the  help  of puhis  fulminans 
and  other  chemical  preparations,  and  let¬ 
ting  his  fellow  servants  into  the  scheme, 
carried  on  the  deceit  without  discovery 
to  the  very  last insomuch  that  the  late 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  natural  history,  relates 
the  whole  for  fact,  and  concludes  in  this 
grave  manner  : .  That,  though  tricks 
have  been  often  played  in  affairs  of  this 
kind,  many  of  the  things  above  related 
are  not  reconcileable  with  juggling ;  such 
as  the  loud  noises,  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  make,  without  such  instruments 
were  not  there  ;  the  tearing  and  brea- 


as 


king  the  beds  ;  the  throwing  about  the 


The  English  papers  seize  ever)^  oc¬ 
casion  to  do  justice  to  the  Heroes,  States¬ 
men,  and  Patriots  of  the  United  States. 
The  London  Courier  of  the  30th  Octo¬ 
ber,  contains  the  .  following  Anecdote; 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
before  seen  ; — 

One  Rueben  Rouzy,  of  Virginia,  ow¬ 
ed  the  General  about  1000/.  While 
President  of  the  United"  Statec,  one  of 
his  agents  brought  an  action  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  ;  judgment  was  obtained,  and  exe¬ 
cution  issued  against  tKe  body  of  the 
defendant,  who  was  taken  ^to  jail.  He 
had  a  considerable  landed  estate,  but 
this  kind  of  property  cannot  be  sold  in 
Virginia  for  debts,  unless  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  person.  He  had .  a  large  fa¬ 
mily,  and  /or  the  sake  of  his  children 
preferred  lying  in  jail  to  selling  his  land. 
A  friend  hinted  to  him.  that  probably 
Gen.  Washington  did  not  know  any  thing 
of  the  proceeding, ,  and  that  it  might  be 
well  to  send  him  a  petition,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  circumstances.  He  did  to, 
and  the  very  next  post  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  after  the  arrival  of  his  petition  in 
that  city,  brought  him  an  order  for  his 
immediate  release,  together  with^a  full 
discharge,  and  a  severe  reprimand  to  the 
agent  for  having  acted  in  such  a  manner. 
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Poor  Rouzy  was  in  consequence  restored 
to  his  family,  who  never  laid  down  their 
heads  at  night  without  presenting  prayers 
to  Heaven  lor  their  “  beloved  Washing¬ 
ton.*’  Providence  smiled  upon  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  grateful  family,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  Rouzy  enjoyed  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  lay  the  1000/. 
with  interest  at  the  feet  of  this  truly  great 
man.  Washington  reminded  him  that 
the  debt  was  discharged  :  Rouzy  replied, 
the  debt  oil  his  family  to  the  father  of 
their  country  and  preserver  of  their  pa¬ 
rent,  could  never  be  discharged  ;  and 
the  General,  to  avoid  the  pleasing  impor¬ 
tunity  of  the  grateful  Virginian,  who 
would  not  be  denied,  accepted  the  mo¬ 
ney — only,  however,  to  divide  it  amongst 
Rouzy’s  children,  which  he  immediately 
did.  ‘  • 


FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 
Messieurs  Editors ^ 

The  great  advantages  and  disadvanta¬ 
ges  attendant  on  the  art  of  printing,  are  so 
many  and  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  es¬ 
cape  the  attention  of  any  reflecting  mind. 
The  different  opinions  -entertained  on 
this  subject,  have  given  rise  to  much  con¬ 
tention,  and  considerable  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed,  in  the  arguments  advan¬ 
ced  by  the  advocates  of  one  side  and  the 
other.  There  is  a  third  class,  who  in¬ 
cline  to  neither  of  the  others,  from  a  be¬ 
lief  that  tlie  evils  and  benefits  resulting 
from  the  invention  of  this  art,  are  nearly 
cqui-ponderant.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  by  every  friend  to  mankind,  that 
the  utility  of  this  discovery,  which  pro¬ 
mised  such  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  whole  ImmaQ  race,  by  diffusing  the 
light  of  science^  and  the  benign  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  regions  of  superstition 
and  darkness,  should  be  liable  to  be  cal¬ 
led  in  question,  because,  like  every  other 
good  thing,  it  may  be,  and  is,  abused. 

The  best  purpose  to  which  the  press 
can  be  applied,  is  in  endeavoring  to  har¬ 
monize  the  discordant  and  tumultuous 
passions  of  our  nature ;  by  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  morality  and  virtue,  ‘  and  by 
dispelling  the  thick  clouds  of  ignorance 
V^hich  unfortunately  envelop  so  large  a 
jiortion  of  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand, 
3t  is  most  injurious,  when  made  an  engine 
to  corrupt  tlie  mind  by  disseminating 
the  poisons  of  modern  philosophy,  which 
is  synonimous  with  infldelity  ;  and  when 
it  is  the  medium  through  which  hatred, 
envy,  aQct  n^ce.  can  gratify  their  fiend¬ 


like  dispositions,  by  aspersing  with  foul 
calumnies  the  characters  of  the  good  and 
greats  Subordinate  to  these  effects,  are 
those  consequent  upon  (there  being  so 
wide  a  field  openedior  authors  to  display 
their  talents  and  ingenuity  ;•  from  the 
proper  or  improper  direction  of  which, 
much  good  or  evil  flows  :  for  I  believe 
they  have  much  greater  influence  in  the 
concerns  of  the  world,  than  most  people 
commonly  imagine.  When  such  apply 
their  own  labours  for  our  instruction  ; 
or  endeavor  to  form  a  correct  taste  by 
manly  and  liberal  criticism  byinvesti-J 
gating  and  ushering  into  notice  the  me¬ 
rits  ol  others,  and  when,  in  tlieir  capaci¬ 
ty  of  public  censors,  they  judge  with^i 
candor  and  condemn  without  prejudice,  I 
many  important  benefits ,  may  accrue  to 
society.  The  reverse  of  this  is  too  often 
the'ease.  llliberality  taking  the  place  of 
impartiality,  and  dignifled  with  the  name 
of  criticism,  often  delight  to  confound 
in  indiscriminate  censure,  the  views  and 
efforts  of  those,  who  endeavor  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  amusement  or  improvement 
of  the  public. 

A  writer  in  your  last  paper,  under  the 
signature  of  “Crito,”  has  occasioned 
these  remarks.  What  his  motives  were 
in  writing  such  a  piece,  and  offering  it 
to  the  consideration  of  others,  1  am  un¬ 
able  to  divine  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  de¬ 
signed  as  a  criticism  on  the  American 
Letters,”  which  he  acknowledges  he  has 
never  read  :  if  it  is,  he  has  most  unfor¬ 
tunately  committed  both  his  judg¬ 
ment”  and  his  **  ctmdor,”  by  hazarding 
an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  a  work  of 
considerable  length,  merely  from  read¬ 
ing  a  few  pages.  He  seems  aware  in 
some  measure  of  this  objection,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  his  remarks  are  only  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  first  letters.  Of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  be  speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified 
censure,  and  says,  he  is  “  informed  by 
those  who  have  perused  it  throughout,” 
that  similar  blemishes  to  that  he  has 
pointed  out,  ‘.‘frequently  present  them¬ 
selves.”  Are  not  such  observations  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  an  impression  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  publication  in  question  ?  and 
if  it  is  agreed  to  be,  as  I  think  it  must, 
the  object  C&ixo  had  in  view,  will  not 
his  readers  be  convinced,  that  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  some  other  motive  in  his  re¬ 
marks  (for  I  will  not  call  them  a  criticism) 
than  a  jealousy,  lest  the  genius  of  our 
country  should  be  lessened  in  the  eyes 
of  Europeans  by  the  “  American  Let¬ 
ters”  being  “  suffered  to  go  forth  into 
the  world,  as  a  ati^n^ajcd.  qf  American 


taste,  or  a  specimen  of  national  talents.** 
The  book  I  have  never  read  ;  to  defend 
it,  therefore,  is  not  my  intention  ;  it  may 
abound  with  beauties  or  absurdities,  for 
ought  I  know.  1  mean  only  to  object 
against  the  hypercritical  conduct  of  Lri. 
TO,  in  finding  fault  with  a  review,  written 
by  those  who -had  considered  maturely 
the  subject  of  their  remarks,  and  conse. 
quently  were  much  better  qualified  to 
give  an  .  opinion  relative  thereto  than 
himself.-  No  person  is  better  pleased 
than  myself  with  dispassionate  criticism; 
but  1  think  the  observations  of  him,  wlic 
declares  that  his  opinions  were  fixed  by| 
a  partial  perusal  of  a  book,  no  more  me^ 
rits  to  be  called  so,  than  the  dreams  of 
physiognomist,  deserve  the  name  of  in^ 
fallible  oracles  of  truth. 

y. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Alfred’s  poetical  favour,  unfortunatelj| 
came  too  late  for  infertion  this  week.  It  llii 
grace  our  next  number. 

NedSurfaci  poffefles  merit,  but  his  coi 
munication  needs  a  revifion,  and  we  thinij 
deferves  it. 

Pettacus,  and  A  Projector,  in  oi 
next. 

Philanthropy’s  profe  and  poetry,  hav 
proceeded  in  due  courfe  from  our  Letter 
to  the  pigeon-hole — hand  in  hand. 

Taiitha  Starch-back  is  recommend 
to  clear-flarch  her  morals,  before  (he  agai 
ventures  to  the  Evening  Fire-fide. 

Theophilus  is  too  juvenile  for  infertio 
but  we  do  not  think  him  deflitute  of  ability. 

It  Mras  with  fome  reluctance  we  conceiv 
ourlelves  neceflitated  to  condemn  Do  min 
Bearwf.ll  to  the  pigeon-hole  of  oblivion 

We  are  at  a  lofs  what  to  think  of  Vkb 
RATO  s’s  prefent  communication.  If  he  thin 
the  editors  of  the  Evening  Fire-fide  are 
filly  as  to  publilh  his  felections  of  old  fon^ 
as  original,  he  is  miflaken;  if  he  is  himl 
impofed  on,  we  pity  his.  ignorance. 

Solomon  Gundy;  thy  wifdom  is  confui 
mate,  thy  tafte  delicate  and  dii criminating 
thy  politenefs  unobjectionable,  and  tliy  wi/h 
we  hope,  will  in  due  time  be  realized. 
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